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inclined. With them, however, it wasn't the gospel itself, though
it did their conceit a lot of good, and as a memory eraser Hitlerism
was the thing. Especially as fearing for their property (the grocer
has no nationality) they had gone a bit too far in the early post-war
days. Colonel Repington, whom Hitler quotes in Mem Kampf, said
one out of every three Germans was a traitor. It's not so easy to
forget nasty matters and, with all the circumlocution in the world,
the German couldn't deny that he was a cringing, beaten man in
1919. Hitler's doctrine was the sponge to wipe out the past.
Hence, after careful consideration, I reached the conclusion that
the real strutting Nazis were rooted in the past, and for them a new
defeat would be nothing new, therefore the more terrible. I've
ridden and jumped more horses than there are stars at first glance,
and I know what a horse feels as he rises over a jump that had sent
him sprawling the last time. Owing to that fear he jumps higher
and often that is the cause of his coming a cropper again. So
musing, and staring at the wall on the other side of the window, it
seemed to me that the real Nazi would be the man who would lose
his bearings the quickest if it came to, a real reckoning. That
reckoning would come if England held out till i^th September.
Since July that was the date 1 fixed in my mind.
The young Germans believed in Hitler. Their belief was implicit,
but the mystical swastika was the national flag of Germany for
them; nothing less and nothing more. It stood for the simple,
straightforward German creed: war and world dominion on the
other side of it. The great exception was the High Command,
which had never wavered (the least in the forest of Compiegne on
11tli November, 1918), and took to Hitler because his hocus-pocus
furthered its aims.
This for Nazism as it is, or rather was, known outside Germany,
The young knew about the last war only what propaganda had told
them. They wore brown shirts in their early 'teens, they goose-
stepped and waved flags to their hearts' content. They didn't need
the lugubrious Klu Klux Klan stuff. They and the Army were
waging an old-fashioned German war, the kind of war Austria,
Denmark and now France, for the third time, got in seventy or so
years. For me, looking at it from England's point of view, Nazism
was a negligible quantity, though with the anti-Nazi label it had
exported many dangerous Fifth Columnists. The only thing that
was to be watched with interest was the subterranean fight between
the Army and the Party. But they'd a lot in common and the old
Latin proverb that manus manum lavat held good. The Gestapo,
though disliked by the Army, was useful to stop subversive action,